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REVIEWS. 

RUSSIA AND THE ORIENT. 

All the Russias. Travels and Studies in Contemporary European Russia, 
Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, and Central Asia. By Henry Norman, 
M.P. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 1902. 

Greater Russia. The Continental Empire of the Old World. By Wirt 
Gerrare. New York : The Macmillan Company. 1903. 

Anthology of Russian Literature. From the Earliest Times to the Pres- 
ent. By Leo Wiener. 2 vols. New York : George P. Putnam's Sons. 

The Eastern question is largely the aspirations and de- 
signs of Russia. The development of the Russian Empire 
and its extension from the Baltic to the Pacific across the 
northern half of two continents, its aggressiveness across 
the Caucasus and beyond the Caspian toward the Persian 
Gulf and Central Asia, and its struggles to the South over 
the Black Sea toward Constantinople, are as stupendous 
facts and potential in possibilities for the world, one way 
and another, as the extension and domination of the United 
States on the continent of America. How far else does the 
analogy hold? Different travelers and observers, using dif- 
ferent eyes, draw very different and contradictory conclu- 
sions. 

Mr. Norman's volume, in large and attractive type and 
handsomely illustrated, is the most sympathetic of many 
recent narratives, and is valuable as the outcome of a gen- 
uine interest and study for fifteen years in Russian affairs 
and of four journeys through the Eastern empire. The 
writer is not seeking to give any deep political philosophy; 
but his book is an honest, manly effort from a new and un- 
conventional point of view — 'that of sympathy with, and un- 
derstanding of, Russian aspirations and ideals. The reader 
must believe that he is sincere and knows that he is interest- 
ing. Indeed, a more fascinating book of travel and observa- 
tion has seldom issued from our current press. The volume 
is, therefore, no comprehensive dissertation on Russian in- 
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stitutions and criticism of details of Russian life, though 
much light is thrown upon these by the very humanness and 
sympathy of the narrative. It is a portrayal of the aspects of 
contemporary Russia with special regard to the remarkable 
economic and commercial development of Russia since 1890, 
and the significance of this movement for world history. 
Unlike most writers, Mr. Norman advocates closer commer- 
cial and political relations between Great Britain and Russia. 
After united Anglo-Saxon relations over the world, he re- 
gards relations with the Russias as the most important, sim- 
ply because they are the most far-reaching and tell of the 
century to come. The writer does not give us a great book, 
but a delightful one, sincere, painstaking, and eminently 
readable. It is not a description of the Russian people, but 
is a picture of the Russian nation — a study of national de- 
velopment and of national destiny. 

Mr. Norman rapidly portrays impressions of the two capi- 
tals, St. Petersburg, the new, and Moscow, the old, with the 
Kremlin and the Muscovite ; he passes on to Finland, the land 
of wood, stone, stream, and lake; to the great Siberian coun- 
try — we learn that the proper pronunciation is Siberia, from 
an ancient capital Sibir, and not Si-beria — back along the 
great water highway, the Little Mother Volga to the South- 
eastern country, and across the Caucasus into Central Asia. 
The chapters on Finland, Siberia, and particularly on the 
Caucasus country and Central Asia are naturally the most 
picturesque and valuable. That on Tolstoy could easily have 
been omitted; even those on St. Petersburg and Moscow 
are slight, save as casting light on the national temper and 
the later Eastern occupation. The great industrial and 
manufacturing development of the Moscow region — the 
Lancashire of Russia — and the hopes of growing cotton in 
Turkestan are interesting facts for the Southern States in 
America at a time when the cotton market has shown such 
marked vagaries. The author's attitude toward Finland 
excites the greatest dissent. Stirred with enthusiasm for 
the beauty of Helsingfors as a city, and impressed with the 
economic possibilities of the land of the Finns in paper and 
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pulp mills and in electrical energy stored up, he yet sympathizes 
with the policy of the Russianization of the entire monarchy, 
and defends it on the ground of imperative national self- 
interest. 

The advance in Siberia is almost that of romance, and of 
a stern military policy. Finally, in 189 1, the Great Siberian 
Railway was ordered, and in 1898 Port Arthur was its ter- 
minus! Peking lies at the mercy of ships dominating this 
point. What is to be the future history of China, of Korea, 
and of Japan, events are hastening to show. And then to 
the south and southeast lie Turkey, Persia, India! This has 
been the expansion of Russia, to the Orient persistently, to 
the Pacific and toward the Persian Gulf, to the sunrise and 
to the warm waters! 

Everywhere one must praise Mr. Norman's good breed- 
ing. If he is too optimistic, he at least lets us see the Rus- 
sian side of things, the way, the only possible way, it seems, 
for the rest of the world to understand Russian ideas and to 
cultivate friendly Russian relations. Other view points are 
obstructive and obscuring, even when not provincial and 
insular. The most picturesque part of the book is that on 
the Caucasus: the Gar Road, the Dariel gorge, the city of 
Tiflis, the gateway from east to west, where Asia and Eu- 
rope meet, and the railway and the highroad cross, and beyond. 
The myths and legends of a hoary antiquity are recalled, and 
the strategic and economic value for all the future are fore- 
cast. Mr. Norman frankly believes that Russia, with all her 
faults, is in her system superior to the small nations and 
countries about, and that she must absorb them through 
sheer genius and power. They themselves are incapable of 
an individual existence, and either Russia or some one else 
must control — and this means Russia. The significance of 
the Trans-Caspian railway is as great as the Trans-Siberian, 
and the advance has been as marked. Merv is now Russian 
and also the Murghab valley, which leaves Herat and Af- 
ghanistan exposed to her mercy. Ultimately, the call will 
be made here for passengers to change for Calcutta! Then 
the Oxus was bridged and Russia had advanced to "the roof 
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of the world." And so to Samarkand and its memorials of 
the great Tamburlaine, to Tashkent, the city of stone, and to 
Andijan. The West and the East were come together! 

Russia's transcontinental railways are thus in their infancy 
— one through almost arctic cold and the other through al- 
most tropic heat. What possibilities may these plans have for 
Russia, for Europe, and the world ! Mr. Norman believes that 
ultimately they stand for peace, commerce, and civilization. 
The future of adjoining countries, of China and of India, is 
concerned not necessarily hostilely but inevitably. Mr. Nor- 
man also believes that Russia's approach to the Persian 
Gulf is her historical destiny, and regards a Russian-English 
combination the solution of Asiatic destiny versus the im- 
broglios incident to the German-Turkish union. Modern 
methods alone are needed in Russian life, and success must 
come. 

Mr. Wirt Gerrare' s purpose is very similar, but his atti- 
tude very different. He wishes to give an idea of Russia's 
advance industrially, commercially, and agriculturally. He 
made two crossings in 1901, and penetrated into Manchuria 
in disguise. Mr. Gerrare is more objective and cold and ag- 
gressively hostile. He does not like the Slav, and says so. 
He compares the individual, checked and controlled by a 
national policy, with the freedom of individualized effort in 
America, but without intimating our troubles here. He is ob- 
servant ; he gives more details, more figures, more statistics, 
more matters of interest to men thinking of business ven- 
tures and to investors. But while a better "blue book" to 
turn to, and no doubt an accurate enough statement of mere 
facts as such, it is not so interesting a volume, and, it must 
be confessed, it fails to be convincing. His approach to his sub- 
ject is more closely related to the well-known strictures of Mr. 
Kennan and others on Russian social life and order. Whether 
we like the details of Russian civilization or not, its advances 
and historic destiny must be admitted. If Mr. Norman be too 
roseate, Mr. Gerrare becomes at times too credulous and sensa- 
tional as to stories he hears, is inclined to enter upon broad gen- 
eralizations from single instances not necessarily vouched 
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for, and his statements and opinions seem too far the result 
of preconceived premises. It recalls the attitude of the sort 
of book Englishmen and Europeans were wont to write 
about America a half century ago. We wonder not that 
there are so many defects in Russian civilization, but that 
in the face of these judgments her accomplishment has been 
what it undeniably is. We may not care to invest our money 
in Siberian gold mines, for instance, after reading what Mr. 
Gerrare has to say; yet we know that ultimately these mines 
are going to be worked, and we know that Russian and 
Siberian and Asiatic resources are going to be exploited, 
and that with the natural resources of her great territory 
Russia is bound to become still greater. Oppose it and dis- 
like it and criticise it who will, it must be recognized and 
dealt with, and not scorned. 

Mr. Norman's book, therefore, has more to offer to the 
rea'der of history; Mr. Gerrare's, to the student of eco- 
nomics. Each is an admirable contrast to the other in 
method and in attitude. With Mr. Gerrare the commercial 
point of view is steadily kept, and we need not be surprised 
that on the strength of it he has found advancement con- 
nected with German commercial enterprise in the East. Mr. 
Norman is a student of government, looking to the destiny of 
future events and believing in a policy of international sym- 
pathy and friendship as far as may be. 

Little space is left for Prof. Wiener's two volumes. For 
those interested in Russia a knowledge of Russia's literature 
will shed further light on the processes of thought and the 
sentiments of the people. All know of Gogol, Turgenev, 
Tolstoy; but as to the lesser names and the stream of Rus- 
sia's thought and life as manifested in her literature, the 
general reader is little informed. However brief and neces- 
sarily unsatisfactory all anthologies are in respect to any 
one name, yet the total impression may be strong. One 
gets a renewed sense of the tremendous possibilities of this 
people, as of its curious deflections and defects. There is 
gloom and extravagance, and every Russian seems a born 
theorist on the matter of social order and right; yet the 
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reader ought not to be surprised at learning how mild and 
normal most of this literature is — how representative of simple 
nature, of home, of the affections, and love and life. 



RECENT FICTION. 

Where Love Is. A Novel. By William J. Locke. John Lane, The Bod- 
ley Head, New York and London. 1903. 

John Lane has given us in this another first-rate English 
novel. The time is contemporary, but neither that nor the 
local color stands forth predominantly, as the book is essen- 
tially a study of people and manners, without showing, as 
is too often the case, the attempt at psychological analysis 
that destroys both style and story. The opening chapter is an 
extremely good piece of work, introducing easily the handful of 
people whose history for a short space forms the novel. 

Remotely the author must have had in mind some very 
Arcadian views of the all-sufficiency of love, pure and simple ; 
but we close the book with a feeling of resentment against 
him for still hugging his ideas after his characters have got 
beyond him in power, and a compromise is rendered neces- 
sary by the mere nature of things. His treatment is bold, 
his conceptions realistic, and his characters vigorous in 
mind and body ; but they get away with him. The villains are 
too villainous and the saints too saintly. The world could 
never fling its mire upon such a woman as Norma Hardacre, 
nor could Jimmie Padgate possibly live in the squalor in which 
it suits his creator to place him. Theodore Weever, the Amer- 
ican capitalist, marvelous judge of human nature, quick ap- 
praiser of the noble and beautiful in nature and art, with a heart 
once warm, albeit now cold in a young wife's grave, could not 
possibly be more cruel than a Spanish Inquisitor to a woman 
whom he knew to be passing through the soul crisis of her 
life. An English gentleman of fairly good habits and of fastid- 
ious refinement in dress and association would not first have 
committed a specially low deed; then stood silent, under any 
circumstances, and let his friend take upon himself the 



